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Che Heart of Christ 


Had we the eyes of seraphs who behold 

The Face of God upon creation shine, 

We too should see beneath the Host Divine 
The Heart of Christ this world with flames enfold. 


Bright flames of love leap forth with might untold 
To make our hearts like His—in love benign — 
Their faith and love to foster and refine, 

To cleanse them just as burning cleanses gold. 


Yet see; the Savior’s Heart for sorrow bleeds. 
Through steel and stone dissolve before a flame, 
How many hearts continue careless, cold. 


With outstretched hands and tender voice He pleads: 
O you, for whom I bore all grief and shame, 
Give Me your hearts and I shall be consoled! 


—F. R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


REST AND PEACE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

Father Timothy Casey was leaning against a time-worn tombstone 
in the little country churchyard. He had been there so long thinking, 
praying, dreaming of the old familiar friends who lay all around taking 
their last sleep, that he would have counted it the most natural thing 
in the world for them to begin wriggling up through the sod, shake off 
the grave dust and start a conversation about the weather and the crops. 
He heard a rustling in the dried grass behind him, and there, sure 
enough, was one of them, grinning its toothless grin and hobbling 
towards him. Darby O’Leary it was— him that had been sexton and 
gravedigger when Father Casey’s father was a boy. 

The priest was really disappointed to remember on second thought 
that he had heard the people say: “Old Darby is still hangin’ on.” And 
so he was not to have the comfort of talking with a dead man after all, 
but—the next best thing—with one who knew and loved the dead. 

“Tim, my lad, is it yourself that’s in it? Beggin’ your pardon, I 
mane, Father Tim.” 

“God bless you, Darby,” the priest replied; “’tis a cure for sore 
eyes to see you. I came here yesterday for a visit to my boyhood home. 
I went through the whole neighborhood looking up old friends. When 
I asked for this one or that, the people would say: ‘He has been in the 
graveyard these five years back—or, these ten years back or, these 
twenty years back.’ Now and then I thought I recognized a familiar 
face. ‘Why, this can’t be little Gertie Treide,’ said I. ‘No, but it is 
Gertie’s youngest child. She left a large family behind her when she 
died.” Again I said: ‘This boy looks like my old classmate, Ray Bon- 
dell.’ ‘The lad does take after his grandfather, God rest him,’ they 
replied. And so at length I decided I must come here if I want to meet 
my friends. You know I used to shun the graveyard; but every year 
now it grows more and more like home. Outside they are strangers; 
the friends are here.” 


“You did well, Tim, my lad. Beggin’ your pardon, I mane, Father 
Tim. You did well, I say to come here. All the sinsible wans are 
here.” 
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“You don’t mean, Darby, that the generation that is past had a 
monopoly of all the wisdom—” 

“Far from it, your Reverence; there was plenty of them as foolish 
as the folk in the village beyont—wid their plannin’ and their worritin’. 
But they got sinse at last. They’re lyin’ here quite and peaceful, and 
they’re lettin’ the dear God manage His own world, as well He knows 
how to do.” 

The priest was amused. “Darby O’Leary,” he challenged, “You 
are a back number, a reactionist. You are blocking the road to bigger 
and better things—you are clamping brakes on the wheels of progress.” 


“Rudy Schafer called me thim same bad names, or others just like 
them, times I told him to go aisy, to give a moment’s rest to his body 
and a bit of care to his soul.” 

“Did he heed you?” 

“Faith and he did not—said he must be looking to the future, to 
the well-being of his children, to the divvel-lopement of his far-rms. 
And so he bought new fangled machinery, worked all day and schemed 
all night—That’s him lyin’ forninst you. The showy coffin they give 
him was a fraud; it couldn’t even support the weight of clay I shovelled 
upon it.” 

“But remember, Darby, before he died he did his share for progress, 
for the advancement of scientific agriculture, and he left well-developed 
farms to his children.” 

“The last of thim far-rms was sold for taxes a year ago come 
Jinuary. And him, that would go mad wid rage if a bearing went 
unoiled or a pig unfed, now sleeps unmindful while the machinery 
rusts in the weather and the cockle burrs take the cornfields. Aye, 
even Rudy Schafer got sinse at last.” 

“Would you have people lead lazy, useless lives? Is that your idea 
of common sense?” the priest demanded. 

“Nothing of the kind, your Reverence. But God gave them brains. 
I like them showin’ as much wit as the bur-rds and—and the bumble 
bees and the poor dumb creatures to which He gave no brains.” 

_ “Did you ever see a bird neglecting to build its nest?” Father Casey 
asked. 

“Did YOU ever see a bumble bee sitting on a rose and cryin’ its 
eyes out because the honey crop was short? And as for the bur-rds, 
they do the work that is necessary for the day, and then they fly to the 
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top of the tree and thank the good God for His blue sky and sunshine 
—or mebbe for His rain. They built only wan nest for their own little 
family and let it go at that. Sure you never see an old bur-rd wid bint 
shoulders and die-spepsia, that forgot how to sing because he was so 
busy building nests to rent to other bur-rds at so much a saison.” 

“Don’t you want people to prepare for the future?” 

“Not to the dethriment of the present, I don’t. Let them use their 
stringth and their talents today—sinsibly and intelligintly and airnestly 
—and lave tomorrow to the good God. Sixty-three year, spring, sum- 
mer, and winter, I’ve been tindin’ this cimethry. I thries to kape it nate 
and rispectable, free from weeds and varmint and all the stones straight. 
“Where’s the lawn mower?’ sez you. Faith, and I never took kindly to 
them things. A bit of nice clane grass wavin’ in the wind over your 
father and mother there—God be good to them—becomes them well and 
keeps them company. When a body dies, I digs him a cool roomy grave 
and fills it in and covers it over, like a fond mother putting her little 
one to sleep in the cradle, begor. If sometimes it should happen that 
two or three deaths come together, I trust to finding stout hearts and 
willing hands to help get their beds ready on time. But to try to have 
a few graves dug as a provision agin the future or to set to work with 
my pick and shovel the minnit I hear old Mary Ellen had the priest— 
that would be clearly ondaicint, as anny wan can see. And sure it is 
just as ondaicint for them to be throublin’ and vexin’ and worritin’ for 
to lay up a store of money agin the future—only their selfishness and 
lack of trust in God prevents them from seein’ it.” 

“Lucky there were not many like you, Darby O’Leary, or we should 
still have a long row of horses chewing the hitching posts around the 
church instead of a concrete road and a line of automobiles.” Father 
Casey enjoyed drawing the old man out. 

“You would have prevented the marvellous progress of the last half- 
century,” he continued. 

“T beg your Reverence’s pardon—the what?” 

“Progress—the marvellous progress,” the priest repeated. 

“Mebbe you’d be after explaining that to me. I’m getting old and 
stupid. There’s things I don’t seem to understand.” 

“T refer to the telephone, the automobile, the radio, the airplane, 
and the equally marvellous inventions in manufacturing, minning, and 
so forth.” 
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“Ah, yes. I see. And that would be the meaning of progress 
would it?” 

“That, Darby, is what they call progress.” 

“T see, I see. So that’s progress,” said Darby. 

Father Casey waited until he saw he would have to make a move in 
order to have the old man continue. 

“That was not exactly your idea of progress, Darby?” 

“Well, mebbe not, your Reverence. Sometimes I do be thinkin’ 
that progress is when things gets better.” 

“Yes, but when are they better?” 

“When they do more readily and aisily what they were made for to 
do. We were made to love the good God as the catechism tells us. 
Now when we all do be loving him more readily and aisily, I’d call that 
progress.” 

“Of course, of course.” the priest assented, “that is real progress— 
progress in the strict sense. But there can be also a secondary progress, 
a progress that makes our short life in this world more comfortable and 
satisfactory, in short, more happy.” 

“And ’tis standin’ in the way of that I am?” 

“At least you and the likes of you contributed nothing towards the 
invention of the radio, the automobile, the airplane.” 

“And they make this short life more satisfactory, more happy, do 
they? I wonder. Do you see yon little mound with the pansies on it, 
your Reverence? Who do you suppose that would be, now?” 

“I’m sure I do not know. The inscription has grown too faint and 
indistinct.” 

“Rosie Hanrahan—that was.” 


“Ah, the Laughing Rose, as we all called her—the happiest little 
creature God ever made.” 


“And Laughing Rose she was till the day of her death. She had a 
smile on her face as she lay in the coffin—though she never rode in an 
auto or heard a radio in her life. And there beside the Laughing Rose 
is her grandaughter—shipped back to us by her rich husband in a 
casket fit for a king. But all the autos and the rest of it did not pre- 
vent the grandaughter from leading a restless, unsatisfied, discontented 
life. The lines on her poor young face were not traced there by joy. 
Sure I often wonder. Do all these inventions they boast about make 
our short life more happy? I wonder.” 
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Father Casey dropped his bantering and became serious. 

“Darby,” he said, “you are not the only one to wonder. Many a 
man whom these same inventions lured from his little country home 
and afterwards left stranded in the great city without work and with- 
out bread for his family—many such a man wonders too.” 

“°Tis not only the poor man your Reverence, but the rich as well. 
They have a multichood of inventions to keep them occupied and to 
hurry them about over land and sea and through the air, while it is 
neither occupation nor speed their tired hearts do be aching for, but 
rest. Anny man living as long as meself learns to read a power of 
things in people’s faces that mebbe they don’t tell even to their Father 
Confessor. I have seen them go by in their fine limmizzeens, and I’ve 
seen them slow down and look at the grave mounds and the crosses amid 
the nice clane grass. I knew they weren’t happy and that the best 
medicine for them would be to spend a quiet hour here among the 
grave-stones, reading Sacred-to-the-mimories. But they didn’t dare. 
They were afraid of being laughed at, or mebbe ’twas that their con- 
science would be making trouble for them. So they sped away towards 
no place in particular in a mad rush to get there quicker nor they did 
the day before.” 

The old grave digger had spent his life listening to that wise and 
gentle mother, the Catholic Church, pleading for her restless, tired 
children—and how thoroughly he had caught her spirit. Requiem 
aeternam—eternal rest. Requiescant in pace—may they rest—un- 
troubled, undisturbed—rest in peace—forever. 

Father Casey recalled the words of the poet, “After life’s fitful 
fever, he sleeps well.” And the still more consoling words of the 
divine Poet, “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
friends.” 

Before leaving he bared his head, signed the sign of the saving cross 
over the graves of those two to whom he owed his natural life and his 
Catholic upbringing, and he repeated the beautiful prayer from the 
Mass for the dead: “Suscipe sacrificium Domine. . . . Receive, O 
Lord, the sacrifice which I offer Thee for the souls of my father and 
mother, and grant ihem endless joy in the region of the blessed, and 
bring me to join them in the delights of the saints, through Christ our 
Lord.” 


And Darby O’Leary added: “Amen.” 
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Portrait of a Young Man 


M. J. Huser, C.Ss.R. 





I. 


He continued to look into his mirror after he had finished deftly 
combing his hair. To him, somehow, it seemed that he was not looking 
at the face reflected in the glass, but that the face was looking at him. 
And that was as it should be. Leo Regis demanded approval,— 
approval from all men,—but first of all, approval from himself. The 
face in the glass gave him approval. Ina way there was a saving grace 
about it; it was not so cheap or trivial as if he openly admired himself. 
And now, having been approved by a face that vanished as soon as he 
stepped away from the mirror, he considered the day well begun. 

It would be rather inaccurate to say that Leo Regis admired himself, 
that he was in love with himself. He was in love with life; his own 
life in particular; in love with the world; with the things that made 
it good to be alive; with the things that made it an interesting world. 
Life was, if not a gold mine, at least a streak of pay dirt, and he 
walked over it with a sense of possession, with particles of gold-dust 
always underfoot. 

Leo Regis was one who considered it smart to be able to say that 
the earliest thing in his life of every day was the latest thing in alarm 
clocks. “The quiet tick lets you sleep; first a soft chime call; then a 
loud, steady call. A clock that is polite.’ Life must be smooth. No 
jarring shocks to the nervous system; no sudden thrusting of the un- 
welcome upon the field of consciousness. The unpleasant, but necessary 
things must be treated with a sugar coating. Even the transition from 
sleep to awakening must be alloyed with a suggestion of desirability. 

Never did he formulate this attitude in words. But his actions and 
reactions could be read more easily than printed words upon a page. 

Whether it was in the spirit of one who experiments; whether he 
was induced to it. by the power of advertising cut to a pattern; or 
whether it was through conviction,—he kept pace with the new things, 
the better things, the up-to-the-moment things. 

Shock-absorbing razor blades; brushless shaving creams; tooth- 
brushes,—a shape for every mouth; eye-taking cigarette cases; never- 
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fail lighters; all in their turn, as they poured into the market, must 
at least be tried. Everybody’s doing it! A hat, if worn, was not a 
mere covering for the head, but a fickle crown to be shaped and set 
somehow on the head in the mood that was, at the moment, considered 
rakish and overpoweringly jaunty. The cut of a suit had to suggest 
that power was riding on his shoulders, that strength was as a spirit in 
his body, and that a graceful dignity, withal, trailed him as surely as 
his shadow. Shoes must be correct; ties must be in tune; colors must 
not clash. The buttons in his cuffs, the buckle on his belt, the chain 
that held his watch,—all had to add their distinctive touch. 

Fashioned and molded slowly by the swift machinery of his life, 
Leo Regis was one of the thousands who helped to make up the crowd. 
But, in truth, he was not in the least actively conscious of it. The face 
in his mirror had singled him out from the crowd for approval. 


a 

Every day, on his way to work, Leo Regis saw the same faces over 
and over and over again ;—faces that were like so many masks to him, 
concealing he knew not what personalities. And his face must have been 
just like a mask to them in turn. From the worlds of their homes they 
came ; to the worlds of their business they hurried, moving side by side, 
or passing each other in the bright sunlight like ships passing in the 
dark of night. 

After all, it was the spirit of the times that rode him; and could 
you really blame him for assuming a certain spirit of aloof indepen- 
dence since from every corner the world shouted as raucously as a 
newsboy; “Be big; be successful; be independent”? It was poured 
over you like a hard lacquer with the atmosphere of the town. It built 
a shell around you,—a shell unseen, but as invulnerable as the stoutest 
armor. 

It had become an inviolable ritual: board the street car; pay your 
fare and snatch your transfer; find a place; consult your watch; snap 
open the morning paper; and, even there in that strange little world of 
the street car, keep yourself severely independent,—alone. 

He went into the forest of towering buildings and lived there like 
a giant. Very strangely, for him, the skyscrapers seemed to come closer 
to the ground than to the sky. He could leap to any floor in the eleva- 
tors that surged upwards as towards a magnet. He could speak to any 
person in any office, by commanding a telephone bell to tingle. And 
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so, things like the elevator that could get you there, and the telephone 
that could command attention, were the things that seemed of value to 
him. A thing like a skyscraper was just a necessary condition. You 
could do absolutely nothing definite with a skyscraper; but the elevator 
and the telephone were there to be slaves to the king. 

There he sat at his desk in the offices of the Lytell Insurance Com- 
pany. Day after day it was his task to examine, study, and recast 
reports of accidents, injuries and deaths that had occurred to persons 
who had taken out policies. He who was so sure of life and lived it so 
splendidly had ever before his eyes and sounding in his ears the rumor 
and report that danger and death were waiting around the corner. But 
always as he finished a report by placing on it his signature, there was 
faintly in his mind the memory of the meaning of his name. Leo Regis. 
In high school he had learned the meaning of the words. Leo Regis 
meant, “Lion of the King”. The point of his pen, executing the last 
flourish, seemed to spurn all thought of danger. Lion of the King! 


3. 

His independence was really the result of his complete dependence 
on others. Men, machinery, and science made life an easy road on 
which Leo Regis travelled, hardly thinking of those who built it. 

In a restaurant it was a matter of course that the right foods should 
be waiting to be served. When he went to buy, the manufacturers and 
the dealers were expected to have anticipated his desires. In far off 
Hollywood the producers, by some televisionary process, seemed obliged 
to know what stories and stars could offer Leo the most satisfying 
entertainment. Though he was perfectly aware of it, in a way, yet he 
would have considered it entirely beside the point to have someone 
remind him that an almost unbelieveable number of persons had been 
engaged, perhaps for weeks, in preparing the foods he ate so nonchal- 
antly at his dinner table. 

“What of it?” he would have asked. “What about myself? If I 
wouldn’t eat,—if we all wouldn’t eat, what would they do,—those people 
you say prepared my dinner? Twirling their thumbs!” 

He took it all for granted. His parents; his home; his brother and 
his sisters; the family car in the garage; doctors and their hospitals; 
newspapers, magazines, and books rolling from the presses; electric 
light ; radio; taxicabs ; flowers and candy to remember birthdays ; traffic- 
policemen; why,—the succession of day and night; the sunlight, the 
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moon and the stars,—all, even though tumbled about like this were 
merely parts of the puzzle of life that somehow fitted together. He 
played his part; they played theirs. One had but to command, and ser- 
vice was at your elbow. 

Something might slip up sometime and fail. But, he felt, he would 
always manage to keep going,—to keep his head above water. There 
was always a way out. He never thought that sometime all the pieces 
in the puzzle might be snatched away from him at once and that he 
might be commanded to play his part alone. 


4. 

With his companions, who were cut according to the same pattern, 
Leo Regis managed to crowd into his free hours a strange succession of 
feverish and unrelated pleasures and amusements. Darting here and 
there about the town, they managed to pluck swiftly the fruits to regale 
their ease, very much like men who would run haphazardly through an 
orchard, plucking apples wildly from the trees, taking a bite from each 
apple and then casting it aside. They lived on bites and gulps of pleas- 
ure. As the others would do, Leo boasted casually of the new time he 
had set in driving in his car from the south to the north side of the 
city. i 

A formal technique distinguished all their activities; it all had to be 
done in a certain way. The lighting of a cigarette; the greeting of a 
friend; their entrance into a restaurant or theatre; their progress down 
the street; even their manner of ignoring traffic-lights had about it a 
certain verve. There were, perhaps, thousands of other young men just 
like them in the city. But the air of assurance that wrapped them up 
like a cloud, the strange emulation even among themselves to be the 
one to set the pace, drew them together like a charm. Their crowd, 
they took for granted, most particularly was “in on the know.” And 
Leo, even as every other one in the group, imagined himself to be the 
magnet, the hub, the core, the heart of it all. 

One evening, as his father sat in the living-room reading his paper, 
Leo popped his head and shoulders into the room, 

“I’m taking the car tonight, dad.” The manner and tone did not 
seem even to convey information. It was just a necessary gesture that 
had to be made before he commandeered the car,—like putting on your 
coat before you went out. 

His father automatically but vaguely grunted consent. A few min- 
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utes later, Mr. Regis remembered that he himself wanted the car that 
evening. His wife and he were going out. Too late! The car, with 
Leo applying power, was already throwing the glare of its headlights 
along the street. 

That night in the taxi he had called, Mr. Regis found it hard to be 
at ease; hard to be agreeable. His thoughts about his son were crys- 
tallizing swiftly into a very unpleasant state of mind. Things of the 
past weeks came up to jog his thoughts along. 

“T’m afraid we have been letting Leo get out of the reach of our 
hands,” he said vaguely to his wife. 

“I know,” she answered. “I have noticed, too. But what can we 
do about it?” she sighed. 

“Well —” He halted. Then very brusquely and directly he voiced 
his thought. “What he needs is a good bump to wake him up. And I 
have a feeling that one of these days it’s coming to him.” 


3 


The bump, to use the word of Mr. Regis, came a few weeks later. 
It happened rather unexpectedly and swiftly, and so, it can be swiftly 
told. 

The Regis family had a summer cottage on the shore of a large 
lake. Leo came up to it for the week-ends and in July, during his 
vacation, he came for a stay of two weeks. Shortly after noon, on a 
Sunday, he walked to the golf course, but finding the course crowded, 
he returned to the cottage. All was quiet; the time for afternoon doz- 
ing and a nap. But Leo was wide awake; he wanted exercise. An 
upturned canoe near the water invited. Golf clothes were quickly ex- 
changed for a swimming suit. 

An old man on a neighboring pier, patiently sitting guard over an 
extended fishing-pole, called out: “I’d be careful, Leo. *M afraid some 
nasty weather’s going to blow up soon.” 

Leo looked up at the sky. It was almost cloudless. But in the west 
there hung a heavy, grey-black haze that seemed even now to be com- 
ing closer. The lake was almost motionless. Leo knew that the old 
man sitting day after day on the pier, was a wiser weather bird than he. 
Nevertheless, he started off. Couldn’t he handle a canoe with the best 
of them? Couldn’t he swim almost halfway across the lake? 

When he had paddled out to the center, he wanted to say, “I told 
you so!”—for things were just as calm as when he had left the shore. 
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This was too good to miss. He was just a little bit tired now. He 
relaxed ; slid from the seat of the canoe and stretched out on the ribbed 
bottom, intending to get the benefit of a short sun bath. Before a min- 
ute had passed he was drowsy, and soon he was sound asleep. 


The storm that blew up that afternoon was one of the sort that 
seem to come suddenly and almost from nowhere, especially in the lake 
region. It was the worst of the summer, the cottagers afterwards 
agreed. First, a faint sifting of breeze that caressed the leaves and 
sent tiny ripples of water scurrying from the shore. Then porch-swings 
in motion; doors slamming shut; the trees swaying now; a sharp snap 
of thunder; clouds riding the swift wind; and rain, rain, rain, rain, 
falling almost like stones. 

The bobbing of the canoe on the rolling water jerked Leo Regis 
suddenly from his deep sleep. The rush of rain and wind struck him. 
Kneeling upright, balanced delicately near the middle of the canoe, he 
plunged his paddle into the water. Terrorizing fright smote him and 
seemed to rob him of his senses as he felt the power‘of the wind and 
waves. Instead of riding with the wind to the other shore, he tried 
to turn the canoe towards home,—blindly seeking shelter and safety. 

That was his undoing. 

Shoulders and arms put power into every stroke of the paddle as it 
plunged again and again. Slowly the canoe began to swing around, 
then stopped and swung back as the paddle snapped and broke in his 
hands. 

He pitched forward; slipped; hands and feet flew wildly; his head 
struck against wood. Unbalanced, the canoe was caught by a surge of 
water and began to turn over. Leo, dazed by the thump on his head, 
still managed to try to roll free. He felt his foot catch in the strut of 
wood that joined the sides of the canoe, and, as he finally twisted free, 
a hot stab of pain shot through his ankle. 

The canoe had turned completely over. As he began to swim 
towards it, he groaned with pain. His ankle must be sprained or 
broken. There was no thought of swimming to shore. His only hope 
was to hang on and to wait. What else could he do? 

Tenderly he felt his forehead; looked at his hand. The skin must 
have split, for his hand was red with blood. His stomach seemed to 


feel suddenly light; and, as a result of fright and shock and pain, he 
began to grow weak and sick. 
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Hold on! He had to hold on! 

The canoe seemed to be anchored to the spot. When he looked 
around he saw that the entire shore was hidden by the fury of the 
storm. He began to shout for help; but he knew that it was useless. 
Even if his voice could carry to the shore against the wind, no one 
would hear. Everybody was safe and dry behind closed doors and 
windows. What an agony it was to know that all along the shore were 
boats that could easily ride these waves; to know that strong men were _ 
in those houses behind the rain——men who could easily come to his 
help! If they only knew! If they only knew! His clutch on the 
canoe was growing weaker. If the storm continued much longer, he 
knew that he would finally slip off and 

He felt somewhat silly as he imagined that he was going to lose 
consciousness. Was he going to faint? It was no secret to him that 
stronger men than he had fainted in circumstances less trying. But 
he must hold on! Hold on! 

Just as suddenly as it had come the storm passed, and the wind and 
rain ceased. And then, with eyes half-blinded by water and blood, 
Leo saw a little, flat-bottomed fishing boat bobbing towards him, and 
in it, expertly handling the oars, sat the old man who had been fishing 
on the pier. Somehow he clambered into the boat, with the help of the 
old man. Then suddenly the last bit of strength left him and he rolled 
over like a log,—completely unconscious. 

When his senses returned he was on shore, being lifted and carried 
by strong arms. The whole colony of cottagers, coming out as people 
do after a rain, saw him being brought in. 

“It’s Leo Regis!” a voice from a nearby cottage offered to someone 
as information. 

Leo heard. And his mind, racing madly with the tumult of re- 
awakened thoughts, wild with the sick feeling and the pain, responded 
inwardly: “Yes. It’s Leo Regis. Lion of the King.” 


6. 


How good it was just to be alive! How good to feel his mother’s 
hand on his; to see his father standing reassuringly at the foot of the 
bed! Splendid to feel the soft bed beneath his tired body; the bandages 
and the odor of antiseptics around his head! But how his ankle pained ! 
Would the doctors say it was broken! Anwhow, they would be wait- 
ing there in the hospital to do all they could. 
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His mind leaped ahead to the days to come. Most probably he 
would go hobbling around on crutches for a while. What a joy it 
would be to walk free again when his ankle was strong! But until 
then he knew he must depend on others, even as he depended on them 
now,—so willingly. It was he who was now, figuratively, forced to 
twirl his thumbs. 

“We're taking you to town, Leo,” his father said. “To the hos- 
pital.” ; 

As his father and his brother lifted him, he saw his face reflected 
in a mirror on the wall. He continued to look into the mirror while 
his mother wrapped a robe around him. At last he was really looking 
at the face he saw in the glass. It seemed a sorry looking face with 
sadly troubled eyes. Quickly he sensed a bit of humor in it all. He 
smiled at the face; it smiled back at him. Then he laughed, and there 
was a new wisdom in his laughter. 

That was one lesson he must remember: to smile,—yes, even to 
laugh at himself once in a while. 


THE GIFT 





It is one of the great mysteries of life why some approach so closely 
to the Faith and yet, do not embrace it. 

We are reminded of this, and of many other things that are very 
consoling, by the following quotation from “My Father, Mark Twain,” 
the life of America’s greatest humorist, written by his daughter, Clare 
Clemons. On page 100, she writes, quoting a letter of his to his wife, 
which he had sent on hearing that she had sent their daughter to a 
convent school: 

“T am very, very glad that Jean is in a convent. I was astonished 
at myself that I had never thought of a convent. And away deep down 
in my heart I feel that if they make a good, strong, unshakeable Cath- 
olic of her, I shall not be the least bit sorry. It is doubtless the most 
peace-giving and restful of all religions. If I had it, I would not trade 
it for anything in the earth. If I ever change my religion, I shall 
change it to that.” 


In Heaven the good God will do all I wish, because I have never 
done my own will upon earth. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 
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The Fountain of Youth 
R. J. Mitier, C.Ss.R. 


Old Ponce de Leon was the man who thought he could find the 
fountain of youth. He crossed the sea and spent a fortune and wasted 
what was left of his life looking for it, and in the end all he found 


was a grave in a strange land. 
* * * 


Old Brother Sylvester is the man who has found the fountain of 
youth. He doesn’t look very young and he doesn’t act very young 
(except that he seems always happy) and he isn’t very young — but 
he has found and has partaken of the Fountain of Youth. 

He is the lay brother who sweeps the corridors in the monastery ; but 
he was not always thus. Before he found the Fountain of Youth, he 
had spent his own youth and part of his middle age on whatever it 
would bring him in the world. Then one day something happened ;— 
he met with a serious accident or misfortune, and it suddenly dawned 
on him with stunning force that his youth was gone and would never 
return. He looked into the future—but what was the future without 
youth? 

Then he heard about the Fountain of Youth. He sought it out; he 
became Brother Sylvester ; and he has been growing younger ever since. 
Oh, not in his old bones and sinews; but Brother Sylvester grows 
younger every day. 

And now you're getting curious about this Fountain of Youth. 
Well, as Brother Sylvester progresses along the corridor at his work, 
he comes to the chapel ; and he goes in to make a little visit. And as he 
kneels there, he looks at the tabernacle and murmurs, “I love You, 
Lord; I love You, more than all the world; help me to love You always” 
—and there you have Brother Sylvester at the Fountain of Youth. 

He goes out to his work, but he still drinks in draughts of the Foun- 
tain with a murmured prayer now and then—and with every draught, 
the young soul of old Brother Sylvester becomes younger and fairer 
and stronger still—and I am sure that when the Angel of Death comes 
to call him, he will not look to the little old shell we call Brother 
Sylvester, but will feel a thrill of joy and pride to behold the handsome 


young man he is to have the privilege of introducing to Life Ever- 
lasting. 
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Then there is old Sister Matilda. She is the lady who discovered 
the Fountain of Youth ;—but not after the manner of Brother Sylvester. 
Many years ago, before she had even given herself a chance to taste 
of the joys of youth, she went away and buried herself in a convent. 
At least, that is what her friends all said. What a shame, everyone 
said, for one so young to deny herself all the happiness she deserves ; 
to place those high, forbidding convent walls between herself and all 
the romance of life. And they compared her with her friend Hildegarde 
who stayed in the world and tasted its pleasures, and sought the romance 
of life. But today Hildegarde, too, is old; she would still like to taste 
the pleasures of life, but she cannot; and the romance of life for her 
has faded into a drab and dreary reality. Her friend Sister Matilda is 
old, if you will; but still she is young, for she partakes every day of the 
Fountain of Youth. And the romance of life—why, it has not faded; 
she sees, in the near distance, the dawn of its early and eternal rising, 
over the hill that men call death. 

* * * 

Then Mother Machree. She, too, found the Fountain of Youth, 
but she found it right at home. She did not cross the sea in search of 
it; she did not spend her youthful years tasting the pleasures of the 
world; I doubt if she ever gave much thought to the romance of life. 
“Duty” is the word that describes her life; and now, when it seems 
that duty has consumed her youth, and that the shadow of old age 
should be upon her, she has found the Fountain of Youth. In old St. 
Andrew’s she approaches the altar rail, and grows young again — yes, 
young forever; for when, she has partaken of the Fountain, the future 
for her ceases to be a short dark span of years or months; rather it 
opens out into a smiling, youthful eternity, where Jamie and Mary that 
died when they were little tots and Tom that was killed in the war are 
waiting for the mother —the young and beautiful mother — they see 
there beside the Fountain of Youth. 

* * * 


Then Agnes -— the little girl you see every morning in the church 
down near the station. She has found the Fountain of Youth. She did 
not need it for her years — she is hardly eighteen, but if you were to 
see the people with whom she has to associate, and the surroundings 
in which she has to live, you would know the power of the Fountain 
of Youth that keeps her heart like the heart of a child. Her associates 
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are perhaps as young as she in years; but selfishness and sin have made 
them old in their hearts; and her surroundings are filled with the haze 
and reek of sin. But Agnes drinks of the Fountain of Youth every 
day; and though she must hear and see and live with ancient sin, yet 
the Fountain gives her strength to keep it out of her heart; by the 
power of the Fountain, she will keep it out always, and will never grow 
old. 
* * * 

And little Joe. He is the boy in the sanitarium, and the Doctors 
say he will be dead before the snow falls; but Joe has tasted of the 
Fountain of Youth. What though he lies helpless all day; what though 
he knows full well his hours on this earth are numbered; Joe knows, 
and we know, that he has not lost and never will lose his youth. We 
see him growing weaker before us every day; but we see him, too, 
drinking every day of the Fountain of Youth and under the influence 
of the Fountain, little Joe grows stronger and fairer and happier every 
day. And one of these days the shadowy Joe we see will go away from 
us: but the young and strong and handsome Joe will not be lost to us: 
he will not die, nor grow old, but will be waiting for us in the true 
land of the Fountain of Youth, where none of us shall taste death or 
old age forever. 

* * * 


And finally, Mr. Gibson has tasted of the Fountain of Youth. He 
used to work at the foundry, before it closed down, but even in those 
days it was a hard struggle to keep the wolf from the Gibson door. 
Mr. Gibson was advised on divers occasions and by divers serious in- 
dividuals not to burden himself and Mrs. Gibson too heavily in view 
of their coming old age, and in view of their duties towards each of 
their children. But Mr. Gibson had learned to drink every Sunday 
morning of the Fountain of Youth; and had come to believe that the 
future was in other hands than those of the man who handed him his 
weekly pay check. And now, that the weekly pay check is not coming 
any more, he still drinks of the fountain— even more often than 
before; and it gives him a youthful hope, and a youthful strength, and 
a youthful vision; and you would go a long way among the palatial 
homes of the rich to find a happier family than that of the youthful 
Mr. Gibson though he is out of work, and getting old, and far from 
rich—and Mrs. Gibson and their many youthful, happy children. 
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Old Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of Youth, and found a grave 
in a strange land. People today that seek the Fountain of Youth have 
found it—are finding it; and it brings them a youth that will never 
fade, and a home that will never know parting or sorrow. 


HOW TO DO IT 





Some wonder what they are to do during their Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Of course, there are prayerbooks that give us some help— 
especially the little book by St. Alphonsus, entitled: “Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament.” But an old man, sorely afflicted, an inmate of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, explains what he was wont to do, and it may 
help you also. 

The poor old man was blind and could scarcely walk, yet, every day 
he dragged himself to the Chapel where he remained for a long time 
without moving, a crucifix in his hands, and seemingly unconscious of 
all around him. A priest, who was giving a retreat to the Old People, 
one day said to him: 

“Tell me, my friend, what are you doing all that long time every 
day in the chapel ?” 

“T look at Our Lord,” replied the old man, “and I say to myself: You 
are suffering in your eyes, and that is quite right—you never did any- 
thing but what was bad; but He—He never did anything but what was 
good, and yet they put a crown of thorns on His head. You can scarcely 
move your hands, quite right; you used them to do evil. But He was 
good, and they drove great nails into His hands. You cannot walk, 
quite right; you made use of your feet to do what was wrong. He 
never harmed anyone, and they drove great nails into His feet. He 
has indeed suffered far more than you have, yet He was good; and you, 
you are bad. So, Father,” he added, “when I see that He Who never 
did anything wrong was satisfied to suffer for me, then I am satisfied to 
suffer for having offended Him.” 


The priest, deeply touched, went away blessing God Who inspired 
the lowly with such sublime sentiments. 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien as to be hated, needs but 


to be seen ; but seen too oft, familiar with her face, we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.—Pope. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 
IX. 


If you would travel from St. Louis to Toledo on the Nickel Plate 
Road you would, after four hours, come to a small town called Trow- 
bridge, Illinois. Outside that town lies a neat farm called Legume 
Farm, where from 1919 till 1928 the Holy Ghost worked wonders in 
the soul of a little girl, Back in June, 1915, Joseph William McClorey 
met Anna Loretta Harrigan of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, and they 
were married and set up their household at the small farm outside 
Trowbridge. The following May Mary Angela was born and it almost 
cost the mother’s life. After her recovery, she took a trip back home 
and there accidently picked up the book of Conferences of the cele- 
brated Father Matheo, the Apostle of the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in the Catholic Home. From that day, Mrs. McClorey became an 
ardent propagator of the same cause—a work that she continues to this 
day. As an earnest that she was doing the work of God, Mrs. McClorey 
was given another child—a child of benediction—on March, 1919. 


JANE BERNADETTE McCLOREY, 1919-1928 

Little Jane was born on March 27, and baptized three days later 
at the mission church of St. Patrick, Trowbridge. She was given the 
name Jane, to which was added Bernadette. The mother from the very 
outset determined that this child should belong entirely to God, for as 
soon as she was able, she lifted the child to God and prayed: “Let this 
child be Your property, O God, for time and eternity.” Every Sunday 
she took the child with her to Mass, and it was a touching sight to see 
the mother carry the child to the Communion rail when she received, 
and kiss the child before she left the rail. 


“HURRY, MAMMA, MARK IT DOWN!” 

The first words of the little tot were the Sacred Names, and she 
early formed the habit of saying: “Jesus I love you so much, O please 
love me in return.” At two and one-half the child shows a strain of 
stubborness and since the rod was not an unknown quantity in the 
McClorey household, the little one was immediately punished, and the 
mother testifies that the stubborness never occured again. Very early 
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in life the little one showed a remarkable devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Even as a mere babe, she would beg mother to get the “Jesus’ Heart” 
down and the little one would cover it with kisses. When Jane grew 
a little older she instinctively realized that the sad face of the Savior 
yearned for consolation and honor. Little offerings became the order 
of the day, and mother would find all sorts of things at the foot of the 
Sacred Heart statue. There were blades of grass, a dandelion, a weed; 
then again, a peanut, a piece of cake, a piece of bread and butter, a 
pencil, or tablet or book. Once mother found her on a chair at the 
little altar holding the statue in her arms. Jane was then but two 
years old. 

Although the child was taught to make little sacrifices from infancy, 
yet it was in 1924 that the little tot began her line of “sackers” in 
preparation for First Communion. We are told that long before she 
could write she would note her sacrifices, which she always called 
“sackers,” by a stroke on her little blackboard. One day Jane came 
running into the house: 

“Mother, hurry, mark it down quickly; I have made a big sacker ; 
hurry mark it down!” 

“Well, my child what have you done?” 

“Mother, I wanted to petty pussy, but I didn’t; so hurry mark it 
down!” 

Many little incidents might be narrated in this regard, but this one 
we must still record. Jane once received a box of candy, and im- 
mediately took five pieces out of the box and placed them at the foot 
of the “Jesus’ Heart,” saying: “I do hope he will come and take them.” 
A few days later she saw the pieces still there: ‘““O why don’t He take 
them? If He only knew how I want Him to have them, He would 
surely come and take them away!” 

This trait of instinctive sacrifice is a mark of all these child bio- 
graphies. This is a very distinctive one for this child. In 1923 she 
noted all sorts of sacrifices in her little record: refraining from a second 
piece of cake, or not looking at a book she liked, or using a pencil she 
liked. We read too of not petting pussy, of getting kindling before 
eating candy, or praying. Why one Lent this little apostle said she 
was aiming at a million sacrifices! What a marvellous agency in genuine 
character building! Mrs. McClorey realized the value of this method 
and used it very liberally in the case of both Mary and Jane. 
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“MOTHER, PLEASE READ IT NOTHER GIN” 

This sacrificial training quite easily developed a love for the Passion 
in the child’s heart. One day she was found in her father’s workshop, 
fashioning a little cross. 

“Why are you doing that, child?” she was asked by her mother. 
The child answered nothing, but the simple deep look in the child- 
eyes as she looked up at her mother, gave the unerring message which 
her mother knew how to interpret: “Why? Because I love the cross!” 

Mrs. McClorey tells us how she used to read to the child before 
Jane would fall asleep at night. One little story the child could never 
get enough of. It told how St. Rose of Lima at three had her thumb 
badly smashed, but would not even cry. When asked if it hurt, the 
little soldier replied: “O yes, a little bit!’ Time and time again 
mother had to read this story to Jane, the inevitable refrain was “Mother, 
please read it nother gin.” 

The child would watch when mother had finished her work and 
would disappear only to reappear with her little chair and a book and 
mother would have to read to her little child. At three she used to cut 
vestments out of paper, and seemed to have a great understanding of 
religious things. From the age of three she was never known to have 
missed her rosary, and at the age of five she knew the stations. Her 
hatred for the devil was quite sincere. 

“Mother, there is only one that I hate, and that is the old devil. 
If I saw him I would tell him: Get out of here, you old devil, I hate 
you!” : 

One day Jane and Mary were playing checkers: “Look here, Mary, 
three times now you have taken the red ones in honor of the Sacred 
Heart and I have had to take the black ones in honor of the devil. I 
won't take them any longer.” All had a hearty laugh at the incident, 
but the little one was in dead earnest. 

“GET OUT OF MY CHAIR!” 


Little Jane was four years old when she one morning surprised her 
mother by saying that she had played with her Guardian Angel the 
evening before. The mother paid no attention to the information, but 
Jane described the affair with enthusiasm: 

“O mother, he was so wonderfully beautiful with his nice large 
wings. He sat on my little chair, and I told him to get off my chair 
because I wanted to sit down, and he could take another chair. But 
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mother, was that right that I told him to get up? He did all that I 
said.” 

This was not the only supernatural vision in this child’s life. Three 
others are recorded: one of the Sacred Heart, one of Our Lady and 
one of Bernadette. There may have been a possible fourth at the hour 
of death, that of the Little Flower. 

On July 3, 1924, the McClorey home held the ceremony of the 
Enthronization of the Sacred Heart, and the document of the cere- 
mony, still treasured in ‘that home, shows us the signature of Jane, as 
her mother, holding the tiny hand, traced Jane’s name. This particular 
phase of the devotion of the Sacred Heart has become the life work of 
Mrs. McClorey and she sought to instill the same ambition into the 
hearts of her children. . Pennies were saved for the propagation of the 
work and later Jane even applied to Father Matheo, the Apostle of 
this work, for permission to make the monthly Holy Hour. Methods 
of procuring funds for this work were sometimes ingenious, as for in- 
stance the time when Jane’s grandfather who stayed with them, promised 
the child a penny for every fly she would swat. 

At five, Jane was enrolled in the St. Peter Claver Society of St. 
Louis for the Poor African Missions. She had a little bank shaped like 
a little darkie, and to darkie went many of her coins. Every year on 
the feast of St. Anthony the bank was opened and the contents counted, 
and sent away on the feast of the Sacred Heart. 


“WILL MY BODY TURN TO DUST AFTER DEATH?” 

When Jane was five she was judged too young by the pastor to 
receive Holy Communion, but was admitted the following year. For 
over two months the child prepared herself, and much of the instruc- 
tion devolved upon the mother. She also went to Teutopolis and came 
under the tutelage of the Notre Dame Sisters, where she was noted for 
her great attention and interest. 

When Mrs. McClorey instructed the child to go to confession, she 
was astonished at the child’s assurance: 

“But mother I haven’t done anything.” And when the mother con- 
tinued to explain what one must tell, she said in all seriousness: 

“Mother, must I do a sin to go to confession? I have never done 
a sin.” The mother went on to explain how to make an act of contri- 
tion. the little one again seemed nonplussed : 

“Tf I say that in confession, I will tell a lie, because I have not done 
any sin. If I thought it was a sin, I never did it.” 
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May 13th dawned, Ascension day, 1926, and the whole McClorey 
family went to Holy Communion. What this first kiss of “Jesus’ 
Heart” meant to little Jane, only a saint could tell. But the parish 
priest that day remarked to his housekeeper: “That child will not live 
long; she is too happy. The little face glowed with innocence and joy.” 

The following September Jane went to school, where her talent was 
recognized as above the ordinary. Full of good spirits and always 
ready to play a prank, Jane became quite a favorite among her school 
companions. Since she could write with equal facility right and left 
handed, she would furnish many a delightful moment for her play- 
fellows. 

One day Jane took her mother by surprise with the question: 

“Mother, will my body turn to dust after death?” The mother 
looked in astonishment at the child and knew not what to answer. 

“OQ Jane, I cannot answer that question.” But the little one was 
serious and soon returned to the charge: 

“But, mother, will it, if I am very good?” 

“Child, no one knows,” answered the mother; “Little Therese’s be- 
came dust, but that of Bernardette did not. Only the eyes are lacking, 
the beautiful eyes that had seen the. heavenly beauty of the Mother of 
God. The body of the great penitent Margaret of Cortona is pre- 
served, but that of St. Francis of Assisi is not...” The child was 
very serious, and was lost in thought, but still unsatisfied. 

“But mother, if I am very, very good will it turn to dust?” 

“Well, Jane, perhaps . . .” The child was satisfied, and it was 
just six months before the death of Jane. 

FOOTSTEPS IN THE GARDEN 

The little life was well nigh spent, and here and there Christ spread 
his indications that the little flower was soon to be gathered to his 
throne. The permission to make the Holy Hour was granted to Jane in 
the month of February and the date assigned was the 30th of the 
Month. Her first Holy Hour was therefore on March 30th. The 
little kimona was made ready and the little slippers were placed. At 
ten minutes to twelve the mother awakened the child and both repaired 
to the little altar to make the hour of reparation to the Sacred Heart. 
The little one wanted to kneel all the time, but she was made to sit 
for half the time, and I wonder what the message of the Sacred Heart 
was to that little heart, snuggling’ so closely to her mother there during 
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the midnight hour. The child was radiant with happiness the next day, 
and thanked her mother for the favor of making the Holy Hour. The 
next Holy Hour—the last for Jane—was kept on April 30th. The 
mother had a firm presentiment that amounted to practically a convic- 
tion that it was the child’s last. As she took Jane back to bed after the 
Hour’s adoration, there was a mysteriousness in the little eyes that 
seemed to tell the mother that death was in the room. 

In the middle of May Jane began to look ill. She was given medi- 
cine three times a day, and made to rest more. The Feast of the 
Sacred Heart saw the whole family at the Communion rail, but Jane 
had to remain home. That evening her fever rose, and she was put 
to bed, never to rise from it. On June 18th the child told the mother 
of the vision of Bernadette, which did not speak but smiled at her from 
the foot of the bed. While sick the child uttered many remarkable 


things. Once she told her mother that what the bad executioners did. 


to Jesus on the cross, Calles is now doing in Mexico. 
“O how I hate him!” 


“Child, we must pray for Calles,’ answered the mother, as the 
child looked at her mother in surprise. 


At another time she asked: 

“Mother, must I go to Purgatory?” 

“No, child, I believe not.” 

“Mother tell me, will you go straight to heaven?” 


“Yes, child, I would love to, but perhaps Mother will have to stay 
a while in Purgatory.” 

“No, you won’t go to Purgatory,” came the quick correction, “be- 
cause at death I will come to take you.” 

On June 19, Extreme Unction was administered, and a novena of 
nine Masses was started that the Will of God be done. Just about 
this time the child confided to her mother the vision of the Sacred 
Heart. He appeared to her at the head of the bed and smiled at her: 

“O He was so wonderfully lovely, and mother, I could have gone 
with Him. But, mother, I don’t want to go yet. But when I do go, I 
will sit on His lap.” The child’s eyes were aglow with light and her 
wan face lit up with happiness. “O mother, He was so beautiful in 
his brown hair, his brown curly beard and His red and white mantle. 
And He was glorious as He appears in the resurrection.” When her 
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mother told her that Little Nellie of Holy God will be on the lap of 
Jesus, the little one said positively: “No, no, that is my place.” 


RUSTLING GARMENTS 


In order to give every possible aid to the suffering child, and if 
possible to discover just what the ailment was, Jane was taken to St. 
John’s hospital in St. Louis. This was on June 20, just four days 
before the end. The trip of 108 miles was made by automobile. At 
the hospital several blood transfusions were made, Mr. McClorey being 
the donor, but all to no avail. The child sank steadily, and her fever 
reached 105 degrees. Repeatedly Jane confided to her mother certain 
happenings in the hospital that could not have been made known to 
the child except by revelation. On June 24 a private nurse was put on 
the case, but Jane knew there would be no cure. She had told her 
mother that if Little Therese did not cure her by the 20th of the month 
she would not be cured. Her last night on earth was passed peace- 
fully. She awoke at four o’clock and recited her morning prayers when 
told by the nurse that it was morning. Mrs. McClorey then came in 
and whispered the Sacred Names to the child, who looked at her mother 
with fear in her eyes and said: “Pray, mother, pray!” The sorrowing 
parents knelt beside the bed and prayed as the death agony set in. No 
word of complaint came from the little sufferer, and she repeated the 
prayers that were whispered to her. A picture of Bernadette had been 
fastened to the bed so that Jane could see it. She smiled constantly at it, 
and found great pleasure in it. The clock struck the half hour as a 
sister handed the child the crucifix to kiss. Jane covered it with kisses, 
and closed her eyes. Soon after she opened them suddenly with a look 
of joyful surprise and exclaimed: “O the little Therese!” Once more 
she covered the cross with kisses, and then the eyes closed as the little 
body relaxed. Jane rests in the lap of Christ! June 25, 1928. 

Two days later the remains were buried in the cemetery at Trow- 
bridge, where they rest and await the call of the Angel. 

And thus from the life of this little Herald of the Sacred Heart 
there comes a twofold lesson: the one to fathers and mothers and that 
lesson tells of the beauty of the home consecrated to the Sacred Heart; 
the other to children that tell of a Christlikeness that a little American 
girl captured because of sacrifice and love. And shall we say that 
both of these are rarities in our American homes? 
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The Ven. Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


Cuap. XI. THe APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS. 


Speaking one day of the love of Right Rev. Bishop Grooff for the 
lepers, Father Donders said: “His spirit of sacrifice and selfabnega- 
tion can never be sufficiently admired.” The same words may be applied 
to himself. One of his first cares at Batavia was to improve the miser- 
able condition of the place. He induced the authorities to provide the 
houses with wooden floors instead of the clay floors in vogue, and to 
furnish them with better beds. Next he succeeded in having others, 
non-lepers, to take care of the washing of their clothes. Knowing, too, 
how much the lepers liked to be buried decently, he saw to it that they 
were provided after death with a suitable coffin. 

The food at Batavia left much to be desired. “What food the 
Government gave them,” writes Father Donders, “was very little and 
very poor.” Hence he himself often brought them bread, cheese and 
other refreshments. The most unfortunate among them and those who 
had been recently admitted, were his children of predilection. Not 
infrequently his entire dinner found its way to them. He always had 
some excuse at home. Now it was, “The soup is too salty,” or again, 
“This meat it too tough; better carry it to the sick.” Once Bishop 
Schepers paid a visit to the establishment. Father Donders ordered a 
more suitable dinner to be prepared for the occasion. When everything 
was ready, learning that the Bishop had accepted an invitation to dine 
at the Doctor’s, he had the whole dinner carried to the lepers. “You 
spoil the sick, indeed, you spoil them,” the manager and the doctor often 
remonstrated with him. “Never mind, never mind,” was his only reply, 
and he went his way without further ceremony. Everything, even the 
matches in his room, was for the general use of the lepers. 


People would say of him: “There is no sin in Father Donders; 
if there is, it is his great liberality.” His charity increased daily as he 
reduced to practice that intimation of our Saviour: “I was sick, and you 
visited me.” After saying Holy Mass he would make an hour’s thanks- 
giving. Then after a poor breakfast he would spend another hour in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, and visit the sick. Without the 
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least reluctance he would enter their small and dirty rooms. Cheerfully 
he endured the nauseating stench that issued from their quarters, and 
when questioned about it, he would invariably answer: “Oh, never 
mind ; I get accustomed to it.” 


Having entered their rooms, he would sit down beside them to com- 
fort and console them, or he would go about performing the most menial 
services. He would go out and cut fresh leaves for them with his own 
hands carrying them to their homes for them. He would fetch water to 
quench their thirst, sweep the floor and remove the dirt or other refuse. 
He washed their blood-stained bandages; he cleansed and dressed their 
wounds. 


He assisted them in every way. One eye-witness declares: “I have 
seen him carrying a leper bereft of both hands and feet as a mother 
would carry her child.” The more severe their sufferings were, the 
more the charity of Father Donders increased. Every moment he was 
at their command. Another eye-witness says: “He went from the 
church to the sick, and from the sick to the church.” He tried to hide 
his charitable deeds from the sight of men, but from God’s sight he 
could not hide them; and God brought them to the light. In Father 
Donders’ absence the sick would require the same services from those 
who took his place. At first struck at the novelty of the affair, these 
priests soon learned what caused the sick to ask such favors, and they 
admired all the more the sanctity of the generous priest. What burning 
charity must have glowed in the heart of the Servant of God to perform 
all these lowly services! He was, indeed, an image of the merciful sam- 
aritan, who, bending over the unfortunate man, consoled him, dressed his 
wounds, and poured into them oil and wine. 


It cannot be doubted that his charity under these circumstances 
was heroic. When the Saviour of mankind during His life on earth 
showed such a great pity toward the sick that surrounded Him, He did 
so principally to gain their souls. The same it true of the charity of this 
Servant of the divine Master. He nursed the sick in order to gain their 
immortal souls. And how grievously were not their souls infected with 
the leprosy of sin! How many who had led a dissolute life, had per- 
severed in it while at Batavia! Most of them being slaves, sin was in 
their eyes a matter of little or no consequence. Their terrible disease 
far from preventing sin, only inflamed their passions, and especially their 
sensuality, all the more. Thus Batavia was an abode not only of bodily 
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misery but of spiritual misery as well. How deeply the Servant of God 
felt the offenses that were committed against God by the sick! As with 
Gerard Majella on similar occasions, the grief that filled his soul was 
visible in his countenance. Preaching one day on the evil of sin, he 
exclaimed: “I will place myself in the middle of the church and allow 
every sinner to give me a slap in the face. Willingly will I endure this 
in expiation for your sins.” He made every effort to lessen the spiritual 
misery of the place, to combat sin and to make the inhabitants cherish a 
virtuous life. This he did by preventing them from being idle, idleness 
being rightly called the mother of all vice; by founding the Confratern- 
ity of the Holy Family, in which they would be reminded of the beauti- 
ful example given by Jesus, Mary and Joseph. He did so particularly 
by his admonitions, which were continual. The words of St. Paul: 
“Be instant in season and out of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke” were 
his guide. He did not leave the sinner a moment’s respite. 


God was pleased with the zeal of His Servant and came to his assist- 
ance, ratifying many a time in a visible manner the admonitions of the 
priest, and chastising those who did not heed his warnings. A married 
man at Batavia called James, maintained an illicit relation with a woman. 
He had been frequently warned by Father Donders, but in vain. One 
day the unfortunate man was about to sail for the Saramacca River 
territory with the physician in whose service he was employed. The 
missionary, too, was about to set out. On the river-bank the missionary 
raised his warning voice against the sinner in the presence of several 
bystanders. The man, however, heeded him not, declaring that he would 
continue in his sinful life. Then the priest threatened him, saying: 
“Take care! Death is at hand!” James set out, heedless of the words 
of the priest. But lo! one day at the sea-shore he noticed a turtle. 
Jumping out of his boat to capture it, he made a false step, fell into the 
water and disappeared forever. 


Two men of Batavia used to go fishing on Sunday instead of hearing 
Holy Mass. All the warnings of the priest proved useless. At length 
Father Donders threatened them with the chastisement of God. “You 
will catch more fish next Sunday perhaps,” he said to one of them, “but 
not one of them will you enjoy.” And so it happened indeed. He went 
fishing, brought home his catch to Batavia, but before the fish were 
prepared he died so suddenly that he had not time to make his confes- 
sion. Neither did his companion escape; not long after he was drowned. 
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A certain man in Batavia led an immoral life. Father Donders 
entreated him to break the bonds of sin. All his efforts proving fruit- 
less, and the sinner becoming only the more obstinate, the priest at last 
said to him: “You refuse to listen now, but when you will need my 
assistance, I shall be near you without being able to help you.” And so 
it happened. That very week the man fell seriously ill. His house was 
only a short distance from that of the priest. “I went in all haste to 
call the priest,” writes the doctor’s assistant. “The priest answered my 
call immediately, but the poor man died before we reached the house.” 

To improve the morals of Batavia the Servant of God employed a 
means much recommended by St. Alphonsus, namely, the preaching of 
a mission. As soon as the Redemptorists had arrived in Surinam the 
zealous priest urgently begged for this great favor for his people. In 
his request he says: “To give proper liberty to the sick, the missionaries 
will hear all the confessions.” His request was granted. On the day 
on which the mission was to begin, Father Donders, with a large cruci- 
fix in his hands, and accompanied by another priest, went in the burning 
heat of the midday sun from house to house, inviting the people to the 
mission. This invitation made a deep impression upon all. Heaven 
blessed the labors of the Fathers and the fervent prayers of the Ser- 
vant of God. Only ten sinners resisted the grace of God and refused to 
amend. 


(To be continued) 


FORTITUDE 





“Nowhere does fortitude leave off till the pain has left off, and you 
can say truly that it does not hurt. Even the most vulgar sort of pain, 
such as are not mentioned in public, and those which are most evidently 
deserved, are ennobled by the proper bearing of them. 

“Fortitude illumines pain like sunshine, or like a profession through 
dull streets. It writes Victory across the very page where Failure was 
written. And the best of it is that no occasion is too trivial for its 
exercise, no point of our lives too low to catch its light. 

“To bear pain well is to be not only man but also God.” 

These lines from Dr. Paget, which echo our own natural admira- 
tion for strength of soul and character as exemplified in the manly bear- 
ing of pain and hardship, deserve our meditation especially today. 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CONTRADICTION 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


IX. 


The six o’clock bell clanged through the halls and rooms of the 
Science building at Steele University. Professor Homer, holding forth 
in a classroom on the third floor, skeptically took out his watch, as was 
his wont, to corroborate the bell. He compressed his lips half in sur- 
prise and half in vexation at its testimony, as usual. Then with scarcely 
another word he gathered up his books and papers from the raised 
desk in front of the classroom and walked out. Behind him rose the 
buzz of student voices suddenly set free. 


Walking swiftly down the corridor towards the stairs, he half 
collided with one of his colleagues who at that moment was stepping 
from his own classroom. He apologized—and the two men walked 
together down the stairs. 

“Did you hear,” said Professor McLean, an understudy to Lisle, 
“that the administration is getting rid of Burns? He’s in economics, 
you know.” ; 

“No,” answered Lisle. He had met Burns at staff conferences occa- 
sionally. He knew of him only that he was a genuine scholar and an 
expert in his field. “What’s the trouble?” 

“They told him it was bceause they wanted a Ph.D. for his job. He 
is only an M.A.” 

“Humph,” said Lisle. 

“Tt does sound rather thin,” supplemented McLean, “especially since 
they haven’t any Ph.D. in line and a lot of other M.A.’s on the staff. 
Between you and me, I’ve heard there’s another reason—not officially 
given out.” 

Lisle gave him a sidewise glance of inquiry. 

“He’s a Catholic, said McLean. 

“Ah!” echoed Lisle. Then—thoughtfully: “But they say he’s the 
best in the state in economics. Just never took the time to get his 
degree.” 

“He’s going,” answered the younger man, with finality. “See you 
to-morrow,” he added, as they parted at the door of the building. 
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The news disturbed Lisle. Rather it added to the strange distur- 
bance of mind and heart that had been his for a matter of three weeks 
—ever since his first visit to the home of Mrs. Pierce. Abstracted, he 
walked along the shaded avenue that ran through the University 
grounds, out upon the streets of the city. The customary evening 
crowds passed him by; working men and women—confidently faring 
homeward; laughing students in twos and threes—hatless—coatless— 
carefree; loiterers and idlers scanning horizons for a likely object for a 
charity appeal. He felt a vague sort of kinship with all these people— 
with their varying interests and pursuits; he felt something drawing 
him to them as he never used to be drawn; he was acutely conscious of 
the human relations that could be established between him and them— 
because he had glimpsed the warmth and happiness resulting from 
such relations in the new home of his boy. 

Up to a few weeks back he had never thought of people in this way. 
They were objects for experiment—a field for scholarly study. You 
checked their actions and reactions, their capabilities and limitations, 
their ways of living and working and dying; you formed statistics about 
them—drew conclusions from them—established general laws that were 
hard and fast and sure. The personal element did not enter. It had en- 
tered now and Lisle was disturbed. Disturbed because something he had 
long missed had come into his life and thoughts. Suddenly he wanted 
to go and see Jack again—and the others who surrounded him. Per- 
haps he could figure this thing out. But something still held him back. 

They were Catholics. He had taken it upon himself to separate him- 
self more widely from them by proving the falsity of their religion. True, 
he had not got very far. At the beginning of his efforts he had lined 
up on a slip of paper ten topics—each one of which was to supply him 
with arguments against their position. He had gone through four of 
these topics—studying late into the night—and none of them when 
explored in scholarly fashion had amounted to much. Twice he had 
consulted Father Sheldon since their meeting—each time with devastat- 
ing results on some well-built argument. He was losing interest. 
Worst of all he was beginning to be conscious that even though he were 
to succeed beyond all his expectations in blasting the foundations of 
the Catholic religion—there would be something yet unexplained in 
the lives of the Catholics he knew. That unexplained something drew 
him to them—more strongly than his inherited and acquired prejudices 
repelled him. 
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But these people were social outcasts. Burns had to lose his job 
because he was a Catholic. Why should such things happen? Was 
there something secret—sinister—about them that he had been over- 
looking? He would have to look for that—look for it not in books but 
in the lives of these people. Suddenly the idea struck him to go and 
see Burns. 

He had stopped, while these thoughts possessed him, at a little eat- 
shop along the street for a bite of supper. He pushed his coffee-cup away 
from him and went out again into the streets. He knew where Burns 
lived ; had once attended a faculty meeting there. For one so unaccus- 
tomed to making spontaneous human contacts he was strangely eager. 

Burns himself came to the door of his home. He was a little man, 
of about middle age, with soft lines in his face that made it seem always 
ready for laughter. He welcomed Lisle—not without a trace of the 
surprise he tried to conceal, and invited him in. 

The family had just risen from the supper table. Lisle could hear 
the clatter of dishes being removed from the table out in another room, 
and the patter of children’s feet. 

Embarrassment came to him now that he was in the house, but he 
plunged into his subject. 

“T hear,” he said, “that you have been let down by the facutly.” 

Burns smiled a little ruefully. “Yes,” he said. 

“I’m sorry,” Lisle said, briefly. Then he added: “Do you know 
why ?” 

“My name is not long enough,” returned Burns with a laugh. “I 
need more letters behind it, they tell me.” 

“Do you think that’s the reason?” 

The little man looked out of the window. “Well, frankly,” he 
answered, “I don’t. But I am not worried. It was pleasant here, but I 
have other offers. Only it’s rather tough to have to move the estab- 
lishment again.” His gesture followed his eyes about the room. 

Lisle waited for a moment. Then he asked his question. “Do you 
have to be a Catholic?” he said. 

Professor Burns’ face broke again into his ready laugh. It seemed 
a strange question to be asked point-blank, so he answered in like fash- 
ion. 


“Yes,” he said, “I have to be. To give that up would be like walk- 
ing out of light into darkness.” 
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It sounded very simple, coming from the lips of this cheerful little 
scholar, but Lisle pressed him further. “What I’m driving at,” he went 
on, “is this. Why is it that on the one hand you people are so sure and 
loyal and—and—easy-going that you'll take anything rather than give 
up your religion; and on the other hand people are so suspicious and 
opposed to you that they won’t trust you out of their sight?” He for- 
got that once he belonged to the latter class—so greatly had he changed 
in the last few weeks; he was thinking only of the trash he had been 
reading in books about Catholics and had found groundless; of his 
friends; of the action of the University against this seemingly harmless 
but capable Professor. 

“The first part can be answered easily,” Burns replied. “The last— 
well, if you ever find an answer to that—I wish you would tell me about 
it. Perhaps there is something about us—” with twinkling eyes he 
looked searchingly about the room—“something sinister.” Lisle started 
at the use of the word that had been in his thought. “If you are inter- 
ested, I would advise that you go out and mingle with a few Catholics 
—real ones, that is, and see if you can find the sinister something that 
marks us out.” 

When he had left the house, Lisle involuntarily turned his steps 
towards the home of Mrs. Pierce. He had to see his new friends now. 
Burns had stated his problem exactly—and had stated the probable 
solution too; examine their lives—know them intimately—perhaps then 
he would find out the secret. Four faces seemed to peer at him as he 
formulated his quest; Helen—Pauline—Eddie O’Brien—Father Shel- 
don; and in their midst he saw Jack. The faces seemed drawing him 
on with smiles. 

The house of Mrs. Pierce was dark as he approached it. There 
seemed to be no one home. He went up and rang the bell anyway—and 
while he waited tried to formulate a few topics for discussion. He 
must have a reason for his visit. 


While he still stood in the shadow of the porch, a car honked in 
the street. He looked down and saw a face peering up at him through 
the twilight. It was Eddie O’Brien, who beckoned to him. 

“T thought I recognized you, Prof.,” said Eddie, when Lisle had 
come to him. “Don’t you know that Mrs. Pierce had gone to her cot- 
tage on Sand Lake? Jack and Helen Martin are with her.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Lisle, simply. He was conscious of disappoint- 
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ment—and already wondering how long it would be before he would 
see them again. 

“Yes,” said Eddie. “I have been invited up for the week-end. Helen 
said something about bringing you along. I called your place this 
evening but you weren’t in. I’m leaving tomorrow afternoon. Can 
you make it?” 

Lisle stumbled over his reply. 

“Well—er—yes.” he answered. “I can—if it’s no trouble.” 

“Fine,” commented Eddie. “Glad to have you. I'll call for you 
about one.” He made a note of Lisle’s address, and after offering to 
drive him home—which offer Lisle refused—he sped off. 

Lisle walked home through the gathering darkness. He felt strange- 
ly elated. And in the midst of his elation and anticipation, he suddenly 
wondered if it were only a scholarly interest in the religion of his new 
friends that was drawing him on. For answer the faces—Pauline— 
Helen—Jack—seemed only to draw him the more. 

X. 


“Air Castle”’—the cottage where Pauline Pierce usually spent a great 
part of the summer—stood out on the highest bit of shoreline about 
Sand Lake, bathed in June sunshine and swept by a warm south breeze. 
It was early afternoon. Helen and Pauline sat in the cool shade of the 
screened-in porch. Jack, tired after a busy morning playing in the 
sand of the beach, lay asleep on the sofa at the far end of the porch. 

The breeze, blowing about them in intermittent warm gusts, made 
the two women languid and drowsy. They made desultory attempts at 
reading—interspersed with light comment and conversation. Pauline 
was beginning to nod when the telephone rang. 

Without opening her eyes she said, sleepily: “Answer it, will you, 
Helen? I’m too tired to move.” 

Helen vanished into the house. In a moment she returned. 

“It was Ed. O’Brien,” she announced. “He called to say he was 
bringing Professor Homer out with him, as I suggested.” 

Pauline sat up rather abruptly. Her face showed honest displeasure 
at the news. 

“The Professor! Coming here!” she said, “How ridiculous! Why 
did you ever suggest such a thing?” 

Helen laughed softly. “Well, you were there when I made the 
suggestion. You didn’t countermand it. Of course it was rather an 
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impertinent thing to tell Eddie to invite him without consulting you. 
But I never thought in my wildest dreams he would take it up, or that 
the Prof would come. And I’m sure you didn’t either. I’m sorry.” 

But Pauline was genuinely piqued. 

“You're so silly,” she said, almost crossly. “You don’t seem to think 
at all. Don’t you see what a thing like this may mean?” 

“Come to think about it now—it may mean quite a lot. I think the 
dear old Professor is beginning to bend from his stiff ways. There’s 
a weak place in his armor. I see glorious possibilities.” 

“Yes—glorious possibilities for misunderstandings—false interpre- 
tations—perhaps scandal,” argued Pauline. 

“Oh, Pauline,” returned Helen, “don’t be so serious. There’s no 
danger of that—really.” 


“But people do talk—” 


“Let ’em,” said Helen, coolly. “They’d talk anyway—some of them. 
If there’s nothing to talk about they’ll make it up—and you and I cannot 
stop them. But if you are really worried—perhaps I can call back in 
time to have Eddie drop the Prof somewhere along the way—preferably 


in a lake. Or better—I’ll go over and open our cottage and make him 
put up there.” 

Pauline shook her head. “That wouldn’t do any good. He’d be on 
our hands anyway—except when asleep.” 


“Oh, then, I'll take care of him. I'll keep him occupied all the time 
he’s here. I’ve got an idea for an experiment. And since it’s my fault 
he’s coming—lI’ll take the responsibility of entertaining him—if that’s 
possible.” 


For answer Pauline only gave her a look that was meant to be full 
of rebuke. Then she laid her head back and resolutely tried to return 
to sleep. 


Thus it was that there was still the trace of a strain in the atmos- 
phere between Pauline and Helen when—somewhat after five o’clock— 
Ed. O’Brien’s roadster shot into the driveway behind the cottage and 
he and Professor Homer stepped out. Helen dashed out to meet them. 
Pauline stayed in the house. She had a good excuse in supervising the 
preparation of dinner. 


“Welcome to our sunny shore,” cried Helen in greeting. “You're 
just in time for dinner.” 
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“Hooroo!” returned Eddie. “I am—to put the matter simply and 
categorically—hungry. How about you, Prof?” 

Lisle stood gazing about him as one in a trance. Between the houses 
and trees he could look down and see a patch of the lake—shimmering 
in the gold of the low-hanging sun. The grass about the cottage, un- 
faded as yet from ‘the rich lush green of early summer, seemed like a 
carpet. The cottage itself had him groping for a mental simile ; he could 
find none because nothing in his former experience had impressed him 
like this. 

“Huh?” he came out of his abstraction to answer Helen’s question. 
“Hungry ?—yes, yes; somewhat.” 

They moved towards the house. Pauline gave both the men a wel- 
come in which they detected no displeasure or uneasiness. Helen got 
Eddie aside and said to him: 

“After dinner you take the Professor out. Show him the surround- 
ing terrain. Get him interested. Introduce him here and there and 
everywhere. Make an evening of it.” 

Eddie looked bewildered. “What? Why—but I came out here to 
see you!” 

“Don’t ask questions please. I am asking you to do this for me. 
Will you or will you not?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Eddie, not too agreeably. 

Dinner passed—made hilarious by the high-spirited banter and con- 
versation of Helen and Ed—who had a way of drawing out the others 
even against their will. After the meal Helen made pretense of busy- 
ing herself with the dishes—and Eddie stood in the door of the room— 
looking at her questioningly. When no one was looking she caught his 
eye and nodded vigorously as if to say: ‘‘Go on now—I’ve told you 
what to do.” Eddie went off muttering—and a little while later the two 
men could be seen making their way across the lawn. Eddie was ges- 
turing out over the lake like a guide explaning the surroundings. 

“There,” said Helen, when she and Pauline finally brought Jack out 
on the veranda again. ‘“He’s gone for the evening. Now all I have to 
do is plan a campaign for tomorrow.” 

Pauline laughed. Her good nature was fast returning. “You are 
unphaseable, Helen,” she said. “A person just can’t stay mad at you.” 
Helen took Jack up in her arms and danced him on her knees. “Hur- 
!” she said, “the war’s over. But I’m telling you—I’m going to 
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find out what’s wrong with that long, lanky stick of a professor. I’m 
going to take him in hand. I’m going to cure him of what ails him—if 
—if—if I have to marry him to do it!” 

Pauline gasped. 

But Jack, as if sensing the significance of Helen’s words, chose that 
moment to throw his arms impulsively around her neck and half smother 
her in a childish embrace. 

(To be continued.) 


LIFE’S BRAVERIES 





We think of bravery in connection with great dangers and great 
achievements. But there is a bravery equally useful and meritorious 
and equally admirable in daily life. Writes Dr. Paget: 

“Fortitude may be exercised chiefly in doing very little things, 
whose value lies in this, that if one did not hope in God one would not 
do them; in secretly dispelling moods that one would like to show; in 
saying nothing about one’s lesser troubles and vexations; in seeing 
whether it may not be best to bear a burden before one tries to shift 
it; in refusing for oneself excuses which one would not refuse for 
others. 

“These anyhow, are ways in which a man may every day be strength- 
ening himself in the discipline of fortitude, and then, if greater 
things are asked of him, he is not very likely to draw back from them. 
And while he waits the asking of these greater things, he may be gain- 
ing from the love of God a hidden strength and glory such as he him- 
self would least of all expect; he may be growing in the patience and 
perseverence of the saints.” 


PERSON OR MULE? 





The University of Notre Dame Religious Bulletin, which is posted 
each day in the University halls for the instruction and guidance of 
the students, recently contained the following question and answer: 

Question: Does a person gain any spiritual benefit from a religious 
exercise which he is required to attend and which he would not other- 
wise attend ? 


Answer: A person may; a mule wouldn't. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


INSTANT IN PRAYER 





It is related of General Stonewall Jackson that he once used the 
expression “Instant in prayer,” and was asked what was his idea of its 
meaning. 

“T will give you,” he said, “my idea of it by illustration if you will 
allow it, and will not think that I am setting myself up as a model for 
others.” 

On being assured that there would be no misjudgment, he went on 
to say: 

“T have so fixed a habit in my mind that I never raise a glass of 
water to my lips without a moment’s asking of God’s blessing. I never 
seal a letter without putting a word of prayer under the seal. I never 
take a letter from the post without a brief sending of my thoughts 
heavenwards. I never change my classes in the section room (he was 
at the head of West Point) without a minute’s petition on the cadets 
who go out and those who come in.” 

“And don’t you sometimes forget this?” he was asked. 

“T think I can say,” he answered, “that I scarcely do.” 


THE MERRYMAKER 


A famous physician in a European city was one day called upon 
by a stranger who told him that he was leading a miserable existence 
on account of a chronic melancholy that had settled on his mind, some- 
times driving him to the brink of despair. 

After hearing him out, the doctor told him that in his case very 
little could be done by medicine. He advised him to be careful about 
his diet, to go into the fresh air, take regular exercise and above all to 
keep cheerful. Said he further: 

“There is just now a famous comedian playing in our theatre, and 
people report that he is'the most successful merrymaker and laugh pro- 
ducer they have ever heard. Go and hear him. He will do you more 
good than any medicine.” 
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The visitor looked the doctor in the face and answered with a mourn- 
ful stare: 

“Doctor, I am that famous comedian of whom you speak. Yes, by 
straining my nature to meet the demands of my profession, I succeed 
in making people laugh. But each effort seems to leave me a more 
helpless victim of melancholy than before.” 

Is there anything more pathetic than the life of such a man, or more 
pitiable than the state of people on whom such deceptions must be prac- 
tised in order to entertain them? 


HOMELY PHILOSOPHY 


Carlyle’s wife, obliged by circumstances, and still more by her hus- 
band’s vile temper, to bake the great man’s bread when she could have 
written books, writes half whimsically : 

“It was then that somehow the idea of Benvenuti Cellini sitting up 
all night watching his Perseus in the furnace came into my head, and 
suddenly I asked myself: 


‘After all, in the sight of the upper powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a statue of Perseus and a loaf of bread, so that each 
be the thing one’s hand has found to do? The man’s determined will, 
his energy, his patience, his resource were the really admirable things of 
which his statue of Perseus was the mere chance expression. If he had 
been a woman living at Craigenputtock with a dyspeptic husband six- 
teen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these same qualities would 
have come out more fitly in a good loaf of bread.’ ” 

And the female philosopher who quotes Mrs. Carlyle, adds these 
words: 

“How much talent is wasted, how many enthusiasms vanish into thin 
air, how many lives are spoilt for want of a little patience and resigna- 
tion, or because we have not understood that it is not the grandeur or 
littleness of our tasks which make them noble or trivial, but the spirit 
in which we accomplish them.” 


In the days of long ago a man was considered shiftless if he lived 
from day to day, consuming today what he earned today. But now the 
problem seems to be how to curb the man who is consuming today 
what he will be earning six months from now. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


THOUGHT FOR JUNE 





Not long ago a popular magazine published the answers of several 
prominent persons to the following question: What would Christ teach 
today if he were to return into the world? In most of the answers we 
have little interest; rather we wonder at the amazing conceit of men 
and women who think it wisdom to project their own puny ideas as 
the wisdom of God. “If I were Christ” or “If I were God,” they 
seem to say, “things would be different.” 

Among those questioned was the great Catholic writer, Gilbert 
Chesterton. He answered simply: “Christ does not need to return. 
He is here — in the Holy Eucharist of the Catholic Church.” 

Christ does not need to return to the world — but men have need 
of returning to Him! “Behold My heart,” He said to St. Margaret 
Mary, “that has loved men so that it has spared nothing . . . and in 
return it receives only ingratitude, irreverence, sacrileges and coldness 
in My Sacrament of Love!” In their midst they have the source of 
all comfort, all help, all blessing and peace; and they pass It by to 
follow false prophets and to grope with those who are blind leaders of 
the blind. 

Catholics know where Christ can be found. His great Heart of 
Love is present in the tabernacles of their Churches. June is His 
special month; and June will find them drawing near Him often — to 


repair the ingratitude of others — and to find true “rest” for their own 
souls. 


THE EXODUS FROM SCHOOL 


This month another school year draws to a close. Vacation comes. 
Thousands of young men and young women pass out through the doors 
of classroom and hall — freed from scholastic restraint and routine for 
two months and more. 

A new problem presents itself this year with the exodus of young 
people from school. Other years many of them, during the vacation 
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months, took up some employment; they earned a little, learned much, 
and kept safely busy. This year few will be able to find employment ; 
and the question arises: How will they spend their time? 

For many the problem will be a test of the value of the education 
they are receiving. Someone has said that one of the functions of true 
education is to teach the profitable use of leisure. From the indict- 
ment of college young people written by Robert E. Rogers of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology one would think not many are learning 
this. He writes in a recent book: 

“T have occasion to do a good deal of local traveling, on trains in 
and out of Boston —trains filled with boys and girls commuting to or 
from our greater Boston schools . . . For five days a week, nine 
months a year, four years, they spend between two and four hours a 
day on trains. What do they do with that time? In most cases, so 
far as I can see, absolutely nothing. They talk, interminably, always 
about grades, athletics, and personalities. They do not read the news- 
papers. They never discuss the content of their studies. They are 
honest, decent, well-intentioned youths; but neither their families, their 
teachers, not public opinion have ever taught them the possibilities of 
being educated and cultivated — of being interesting people.” 

For such as these, vacation must be appallingly empty. For the 
genuine student, it will mean days of golden opportunity to follow up 
some scholarly “hobby” toward which his studies have inclined him; 
to make constant use of the libraries that are not lacking even in most 
villages today; to follow intelligently the course of public events in 
reputable newspapers and magazines. The Catholic student will find 
in Catholic papers and magazines enlightenment, instruction, and in- 
spiration to further study and thought. All this need not interfere with 
the relaxation of mind proper to vacation. 

Vacation days are golden days; let them not be wasted. 


PROTESTANTS AND MIXED MARRIAGES 


The recent outburst of the Protestant Ministers’ Council of St. 
Paul against the Catholic position on marriage, in which, after a pre- 
amble embodying two gross misrepresentations of Catholic legislation 
on marriage, resolutions were passed protesting against the stand of 
the Church and admonishing Protestants seriously to consider before 
entering mixed marriages, has received many answers. After all, it was 
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a case in which a faulty argument or preamble led to a worth-while con- 
clusion; for Protestants can never disapprove of mixed marriages on 
whatever grounds more strongly than Catholics always have as a matter 
of religious principle and practical common sense. 

Still, a new light on the dispute was recently thrown by a non- 
Catholic writing to the Pittsburgh Catholic from Washington, D. C. 
He sees the matter at issue as follows: 

“It would seem to a large majority of the intelligent, thinking, read- 
ing public that the Federated Council of Churches, in their condemna- 
tion of the long-time position which the Roman Catholic Church 
assumes toward the spiritual guidance of children born of mixed mar- 
riages, are losing sight of the really vital issue at stake — that of assur- 
ing to the child some quite definite religious training during the im- 
pressionable, formative years of life. 

“The salvation of this world of ours from the social unrest of today 
rests largely upon the hope of swinging back to things spiritual, to the 
steadying influence of religious belief and thought as a dominant force 
in the hurly-burly of our workaday existence. 

“All right-minded people, of every creed, in all civilized countries 
on this earth, should join in a concerted effort to foster to the uttermost 
limit of opportunity this trend toward spiritual self-consciousness in the 
hearts and minds of all children. 

’ “Should we not commend, rather than condemn, any effort leading 
toward this lofty and vital goal? Methinks this position admits of no 
reasonable contravention.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND MASONRY 


The dedication of a five million dollar Masonic shrine at Alexandria, 
Virginia, to the honor of George Washington, America’s greatest son 
and “Masonry’s brightest star,” was duly reported by the daily papers 
on May 12th. It is interesting, in this connection, to go back into 
the records and review the fleeting nature of the first President’s 


contacts with Masonry, and his seeming repudiation of the order in 
old age. 


These are the facts: 

He became an apprentice Mason at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 
1752, when he was twenty, and a Master Mason the following year; 
there is no entry of his name at Fredericksburg thereafter. He dined 
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with the Alexandrian lodge on June 24, 1784, and was elected honorary 
member of that lodge. When in 1788 the Alexandrian lodge moved 
from the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania to that of Virginia, a delegation 
asked Washington if he wished to come under the new charter and he 
consented and was made titular “master of the lodge.” 

Thus far the records. Added to this, we find in Spark’s Writings 
of Washington a letter written in 1798 to the Rev. G. W. Snyder in 
which he takes pains “to correct an error you have run into of my 
presiding over the English lodges of this country. The fact is,” the 
letter continues, “I preside over none, nor have been in one more than 
once or twice within the last thirty years.” 

These are meagre —if not dubious — grounds on which to claim 
Washington as “Masonry’s brightest star.” 


SOLID WISDOM 


Lafcadio Hearn, once a student at the Catholic School of Ushaw, 
in England, and later on a renegade from the Faith, in his later years, 


when he had to choose a school for his own son wrote these pregnant 
lines: 


“What shall I do with him? I am beginning to think that really 
much of the ecclesiastical education (bad and cruel as I used to imagine 
it) is founded on the best experience of man under civilization; and I 
understand lots of things I used to think superstitious bosh, and now 
think solid wisdom.” 


SLOVENLY HABITS 


Says Ivan Maclaren, in “The Homely Virtues”: 


“What one fears is that a slovenly habit of work may in the end 
mean a slovenly soul, for character is established by action. As we 
carry ourselves in an innumerable series of acts from morning till night, 
doing our work slackly with detached mind and nerveless hands, or do- 
ing it thoroughly with a scrupulous conscience and full purpose of 
heart, we are either building our house upon the sand, — the first flood 
will sweep it away — or upon the rock, against which the fiercest flood 
will beat in vain.” 
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Catholic Events 


Pope Pius XI has issued an Encyclical exhorting the world to 
prayer, penance and mortification to save itself from “the peril of terror- 
ism and anarchy” and “the still greater evils that are threatening.” 
He has set aside the Octave of the Feast of the Sacred Heart, begin- 
ning on June 3d, for the purpose of imploring Divine Providence to 
alleviate the world-wide distress. The faithful are urged to abstain 
during these eight days “from entertainments and amusements however 
lawful,” and those in comfortable circumstances are exhorted to aid the 
poor to the utmost of their ability. 

In the Encyclical entitled “Charitas Christi” (Charity of Christ) 
he lists the causes of the present “evils that are crushing humanity.” 

These are, the Holy Father said, greed, the accumulation of wealth 
of nations in the hands of a few, exaggerated nationalism, unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, Communism and “the revolt of man against God.” 

* * * 

Reports of events in three States of the Mexican Republic are 
indicative of continued anti-religious activities, some on the part of 
local authorities. 

The most serious of these is the shooting by an unknown man of 
the Rev. Apolinar Perez while he was saying Mass in his parish church 
of San Julian, a small town in the State of Jalisco. The priest was so 
seriously wounded that it is feared he will die as a result. No one saw 
the attacker as he went into the sanctuary and shot the priest in the 
back. 

A document has been received at Mexico City, signed by 67 men and 
221 women of Jalapa, State of Vera Cruz, protesting against the re- 
moval of statues and religious objects from the churches of that city. 

Saturnino Osorio, Governor of the State of Queretaro, prohibited 
the celebration of Mass in the churches of Queretaro City on May 1. 
The police received orders to drive out Catholics who were in the 


church. The reason given was that he wanted a solemn observance of 
Labor Day. 























* * * 


The Association of Fathers of Families in Spain has launched a 
nation-wide movement to organize religious instruction in view of the 
fact that the Government is going to create thousands of secular schools. 
The Bishops are organizing this instruction in each parish, so that no 
child, although attending a public school, will lack opportunity for 
receiving such instruction. 

In some places parish schools are already functioning. In Madrid 
the Archbishop has issued a pastoral letter to convoke the next assembly 
of Fathers of Families. This association has grown rapidly through- 
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out the country and has 200 groups with a total membership of about 
a million. The meeting at Madrid will discuss methods and organiza- 
tion. On May 5 a collection was taken up in all the churches and the 
funds received will be used in founding Catholic schools. 

* * * 

Although he has never belonged to any Catholic association and has 
never taken a stand in political affairs in the name of a Catholic, Presi- 
dent LeBrun, the new president of France, has remained throughout 
his private life a practicing Catholic, assisting at Mass each Sunday. 
As deputy he always voted against the laws on Congregations and 
against all intolerant propositions. 

Without appreciable modification in the number of votes of each 
party, the elections resulted in a radical and socialist majority in the 
Chamber. These two parties have always been little favorable to Cath- 


olics, so that religious peace is less assured than under preceding legisla- 
tures. 


* * * 


Msgr. William F. McGinnis, rector of the Church of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Brooklyn, and founder and president of the International 
Catholic Truth Society, died suddenly on May 16 at the rectory of a 
heart attack. He was 64 years old. 


* * * 
Miss Rose Adele Gianelli, president of the senior class of Holy 


Name High School, Oakland, California, has been awarded the George 
Washington commemorative medal as first prize in a state-wide essay 
contest sponsored by the George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
for California. Miss Gianelli’s essay has been forwarded to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be judged in the national contest. 

* * * 


Vacancies in the American hierarchy were recently filled by the 
translation of an auxiliary bishop and the appointment of two new 
prelates by the Holy See. 

The Most Rev. John B. Peterson, titular Bishop of Hippo and aux- 
iliary to His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed Bishop of the diocese of Manchester, to succeed 
the late Bishop George Albert Guertin. 

The Rev. Joseph E. McCarthy, vice-president of St. Thomas’ Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Bloomfield, Connecticut, in the diocese of Hart- 
ford, has been appointed Bishop of Portland, Maine, which became 
vacant when Bishop John Gregory Murray was raised to the Arch- 
bishopric of St. Paul. 

_ The Right Rev. Msgr. James A. McFadden, chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Cleveland, has been appointed titular Bishop of Benda and aux- 
iliary to the Most Rev. Jos. Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland. 

* * * 

The value of organized opposition to proposed legislation that is 
unhealthy was proved recently in the case of a bill introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Representative Hancock of North Caro- 
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lina. The bill sought to legalize the distribution of birth-control infor- 
mation through the mails. The opposition raised and led by Represen- 
tative McCormack of Massachusetts finally resulted in the shelving of 
the measure. 

* * * 

President Hindenburg of Germany has ordered the dissolution of 
atheistic organizations of communists—and has placed a special check 
on political associations organized on militaristic lines. The work of 
“the godless” in Germany was meant to be the first step in preparing 
the soil for the advance of communism. 

* * * 

The cause of the beatification and canonization of the servant of 
God, Catherine Tekakwitha, the Mohawk Indian maiden, is going for- 
ward rapidly. Documents bearing on her life, virtues, repute and mir- 
acles have been submitted to the Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., postulator of 
her cause at New York. Cures attributed to her intercession have been 
reported and attested, and accounts of them will be submitted to Rome. 

* * * 

Directors of the coming Eucharistic Congress at Dublin announce 
that all things are in readiness for the event. Preparations were begun 
two years ago and have gone on steadily since. They report that visitors 
to Ireland for the Congress need not fear any failure in obtaining 
accommodations at reasonable rates. 

The accommodations for men and women will be available at the rate 
of fourteen shillings a day with meals, with a minimum of five days. 
Accommodations for married couples are still available in private 
houses, and there are still some college accommodations for priests. 

The Most Rev. Edward Byrne, Archbishop of Dublin, reports 
acceptances of his invitation to the Congress from 158 Bishops. About 
7,000 priests are expected to be present at the Legate’s High Mass in 
Phoenix Park on the final day. 

Estimates of the attendance of Americans range from 15,000 to 
20,000 from more than sixty pilgrimages. Actual bookings have 
already passed the 10,000 mark. The last sailings which will permit 
Americans to be present at the Congress will be on June 14. 

* * * 


All six prizes in the annual Cook County spelling Bee at Chicago, 
sponsored by the Chicago Daily Times and Radio Station WBBM, were 
won by Catholic school children. The contest embraced a field of 
75,000 pupils, representing 308 grammar schools. The first prize is a 
trip to Washington; the other winners were given trips to scenic and 
historic places in the south. 


* * * 


Petitions have been received at the Vatican from all parts of the 
world asking Pope Pius XI to proclaim 1933 a jubilee year to mark the 
1900th anniversary of the death of the Saviour. Though the first year 
of each century is designated as the customary Holy Year, few have 
been actually celebrated in the history of the Church. Proclamation of 
1933 as a Holy Year would be exceptional; yet it is believed the Holy 
Father may do so. 








| Some Good Books 





After Forty Years. Encyclical in com- 
memoration of the 40th anniversary of 
the Rerum Novarum. Official transla- 
tion, reprinted from the New York Times 
of May 24, 1931. Published by the Barry 
Vail Corporation, New York. 63 pages. 
Large pamphlet size, paper bound, handy 
edition of this Encyclical. —B. A.C. 

Drama. The “Good Books” editor 
takes pleasure in introducing to the read- 
ers of the Liguorian the Catholic Dra- 
matic Movement, of Briggsville, Wiscon- 
sin. Refer to the Director, Rev. M. 
Helfen at the above address for infor- 
mation about plays, stage directing and 
membership in the Movement. This re- 
commendation is meant especially for 
schools, dramatic clubs and amateur par- 


ish dramatists. —B. A. C. 


The Spirit of Jogues Prep. By the Rev. 
William J. Smith, S.J. With an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. Published by Benzinger Brothers, 
New York. Net Price, $1.25; postage, 
10 cents. 

The object of this boys’ story is to 
raise the ideal of manly Catholic boy- 
hood. It is in fact the story of a Catho- 
lic boy in a “prep” school who thought 
that it was impossible to be a real boy 
and at the same time show interest in 
religious things—especially the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin—and how he came 
to change his views. It should make 
interesting reading for every ag = 


Why Leave Home? by the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cents a copy. $7.00 
per hundred. 

A very real modern evil is struck at in 
this new pamphlet of the Queen’s Work 
series. “The home is merely a point of 
departure today, a place to escape from,” 
says Father Hall, spokesman of the 
pamphlet to his two young friends. He 
then proceeds in very pointed and prac- 
tical fashion to discover to them how 
they, instead of allowing it to remain 
such, can restore to it the peace that will 
make it a place to stay. The practical 
suggestions touch the lives of all young 
people and will appeal to them. 


The Seventieth Week and Other Poems 
of Sister Mariam Teresa. Edited by the 
Rev. C. Demjanovich, A.M. Published 
by the Catholic Protectory Press, Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. 152 pages. Price, 
$1.65. 

Sister Mariam needs no introduction to 
those who have read her Greater Perfec- 
tion. By that book she won her way 
into the hearts of many and this present 
book has been edited because of the 
many requests for more of her writings. 


In The Seventieth Week the author 
groups together all the prophecies con- 
cerning the birth of Jesus Christ into a 
beautiful little playlet. She has combined 
general adherence to the data of Holy 
Scripture with the beautiful products of 
her own imagination and the result is 
really a gem of literature. Every one 
who delights in rehearsing the wonder- 
ful story of the First Christmas will like 
this story. 

Some of the occasional poems are very 
good and among the religious poems, The 
Nativity of Our Lady and To Mary Im- 
maculate are especially recommended. 

—E. A. M. 


Jesus Live in Me. A _prayer-book 
edited and compiled by Father Marion, 
O.F.M. Published by the Franciscan 
Printery, Pulaski, Wis. 191 pages. Price, 
75 cents. 

A handy prayerbook, neatly and sub- 
stantially bound, containing prayers for 
all the ordinary liturgical functions, as 
well as for most of the private devotions 
popular among Catholics. The Polish 
version, of which this is the first English 
translation, went through five editions 
and attained the greatest popularity of 
any prayerbook in that language. 

One feature of the manual that may 
appeal to many is the method it presents 
of attending Holy Mass and participat- 
ing in other devotions. It offers a series 
of short, fervent aspirations, many of 
them indulgenced, for each part of the 
Mass and for the various stations of the 
Cross, etc. The advantage of this method 
is that these aspirations may easily be 
learned, and will thus become means of 
spontaneous and frequent prayer. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Mildred (daughter of a dentist): “Well, 
dear, have you asked father for my hand 
yet ?” 

Bashful Suitor: “No. Every time I 
step in his office I lose courage. Today 
I allowed him to pull another tooth.” 


Teacher (much exasperated by one 
pupil): ‘Look, here, are you the teacher 
in this class?” 

Pupil: “No sir, I’m not.” 

Teacher: “Then why do you keep 
talking like a numbskull?” 


“Tt is the duty of every one to make 
at least one person happy during the 
week,” said a Sunday-school teacher. 
“Have you done so, Freddy ?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy promptly. 

“That’s right. What did you do?” 

“T went to see my aunt, and she was 
happy when I went home.” 


Teacher: “Are there any more ques- 
tions you would like to ask about 
whales ?” 

Small Girl: “Teacher, what has the 
prince got to do with them?” 


Feminine Voice (telephoning): “Is 
my husband at the club?” 

Porter: “No, ma’am.” 

Feminine Voice: “But I haven’t told 
you who I am.” 

Porter: “Ah knows dat, lady, but 
they ain’t nobody’s husband heah nevah.” 


Floorwalker: “Why didn’t that man 
buy anything? What did he want to 
see?” 

Demure Assistant: ‘“Me, tomorrow 
night.” 


Interviewer: “To what do you owe 
your remarkable success as a house-to- 
house salesman, Mr. Blifkin?” 

Mr. Blifkin: “To the first five words 
I utter when the door is opened; I say 
‘Miss, is your mother in?” 


Mr. Growler—What’s the extra $5 on 
my bill for? 

Dentist—For squeezing the arms of my 
chair out of shape. 


A Scotchman was taking a friend over 
a new house he had built. 

“But,” exclaimed the visitor, “I notice 
that you’ve not pasted the paper on the 
walls, but nailed it. What is that for?” 

“Oh, aye,” responded the Scotchman, 
“you see, we may not be living here 
always.” 


“Tf I cut a beefsteak in two,” asked 
the teacher, “and then cut the halves in 
two, what do I get?” 

“Quarters,” returned the boy. 

“Good. And then again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct. Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly. And what then?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And once more?” 

“Hamburger,” cried the boy impatient- 
y. 


“We all want you to come to ouh 
pahty, tonight, Mandy.” 

“Can’t, Sambo, I’se goin’ to stay at 
home, ’cause I’se got a case of diabetes.” 

“Come along anyway, Mandy, and 
bring it wid you. Those niggahs will 
drink mos’ anything.” 


“Offisher, I’m lookin’ for a parkin’ 
plashe.” 

“But you’ve got no car.” 

“Oh, yesh I have. It’s in the parkin’ 
plashe I’m lookin’ for.” 


Bridegroom (in poetic frenzy, as they 
strolled along the shore): ‘Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” 

Bride: “Oh, Gerald, how wonderful 
you are. It’s doing it.” 


A deaf old lady went to live near one 
of the naval ports. Shortly afterwards a 
battleship fired a salute of ten guns. The 
old lady, who lived alone, got out of her 
chair, smoothed down her dress, patted 
her hair, and said sweetly, “Come in.” 


“Lazy! Why, the other morning I 
caught her putting popcorn into the pan- 
cakes to make them turn over them- 
selves.” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ + + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


+ + + 
For further information write to— 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Brvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 





SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE POPES 


By Franc. X. Seppelt, D.D. 
and Clem. Loeffler, Ph.D. 


Price, $5.00. 


SAINT JOSEPH 
By M. Meschler, S.J. 
Transl. by A. P. Ganns, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
JOGUES PREP. 
By Wm. P. Smith, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL MANIFESTO 
By Jos. Husslein, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 
By Thurber M. Smith, S.J. 
ee 


CHERIE IN OLDVILLE 
By May B. McLaughlin. 
Price, $1.25. 


HOLY MASS 
By Winifred Herbst, S.D.S. 
Price, $1.00. 


INDULGENCES, WHAT 
THEY ARE AND HOW 
THEY CAN BE GAINED 
By Placid Schmid, O.S.B. 
Price, 25c. 


FAITH AND YOUTH 
By Burton Confrey. 
Price, $2.00. 


MEDITATIONS AND 
READINGS FROM 
ST. ALPHONSUS 
By J. B. Coyle, C.Ss.R. 
Price, $2.00. 


SIN AND PENANCE 
By Rev. P. Galtier. 
Price, $1.35. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS 
By Daniel O’Connell, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


OUR LADY’S CHOIR 
An Anthology of Verse by 
Catholic Sisters. 
Price $2.50. 


EULOGY ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
By Archbishop John Carroll. 
Foreword by Peter Guilday. 
Price, $1.00. 
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